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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



which so heartily joined hands with Chili in the treaty 
of arbitration which is commemorated by the statue of 
the " Christ of the Andes," was the angel of reconcilia- 
tion in this case. 



War. 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOI.TZ. 

What hast thou wrought, O War, but on the earth 
Perennial miseries? Who can ever place — 
Full-sized — the estimate of man's disgrace 

Incurred in service thine! What thing of worth 

To Happiness hast ever brought to birth? 
We stand and watch the expressive human face 
When thou, O War, art mentioned; there can trace 

Brutality's delight — in meanness, mirth. 

And in the truly brave what deep regret! 

What sorrow in the strong souls loving, kind 
And merciful! But Jealousy exults 
And Greed is grateful that its strongest pet 
Survives, and ever can some pretext find 
To wrong precedence over peaceful cults. 
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The Fundamental Fallacy in the 
Navy Arguments. 

Speech of Hon. Theodore E. Burton of Ohio on the Report 

of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the National 

House of Representatives, April 11. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, not- 
withstanding the dire portents to which we have listened 
that the world will soon be afire and that the war clouds 
are gathering, I am gratified to notice that equanimity 
and contentment still prevail in this Chamber. We are 
not afraid that the disaster will come upon us, at least 
until after we conclude the consideration of this bill. 
But I cannot listen to such an address as that which has 
just been made in the House [by Mr. Hobson] without 
words of emphatic dissent, I might even say, of rebuke. 

The United States is not a country which, like a quar- 
relsome belligerent, stands with a mailed fist raised aloft, 
ready to strike the first offender, nor is it a country which 
will maintain the specious pretense that upon it rests the 
responsibility of maintaining by force the peace of the 
world. [Applause.] Our chiefest distinctions are that 
we are in the forefront of modern civilization ; that ours 
are the triumphs of commerce, of industry and of science ; 
that here, more than anywhere else on the globe, we have 
maintained the importance of each individual, and that 
we give respect and reverence to the teachings of Chris, 
tianity. We have made peace between nations, and the 
crowning glory of Theodore Roosevelt's career, when 
the whole history is written, will be that he brought the 
warring nations of Japan and Russia together. [Applause.] 
You would have to search with a microscope to find that 
one battleship or twenty battleships had anything to do 
with that magnificent achievement in the cause of the 
world's peace. It was rather because of a reliance upon 
his fairness, upon the justice and disinterestedness of the 
American people, factors which would have been swept 
away if we had those ambitions which belong to a country 
having a great navy and seeking to dominate the nations 
of the earth. [Applause.] 



The fundamental fallacy in all these arguments is that 
in this day neither an individual nor a nation is safe 
unless he goes armed. Just exactly the contrary is true. 
[Applause.] 

Why is life worth living now ? Why, it is because a 
spirit of humanity has so come to possess the people that 
the weak are protected alike with the strong. [Applause.] 
The cause of him who is wronged is the strongest cause 
that can exist under heaven. When sympathy is aroused 
it is a factor more potent than armies. This is certainly 
true of the individual. Why is it that chivalry gives 
such respect to the tenderer sex ? Because she is weaker, 
because she is entitled to the protection of the stronger. 
Our sheltering, our protecting hand does not go out to 
the Amazon ; she does not need our protection because 
she is strong enough already. [Laughter.] So it is with 
nations. No nation can afford to impose on a weak 
people. The public opinion of the civilized world is 
stronger than the armies and navies of the proudest 
empire. [Applause.] 

Suppose some nation of Europe should go to South 
America and seek to subject a weak people there. In 
this day those nations to the south have such a degree of 
civilization that the excuse could not be made that is 
made in the case of barbarous tribes. Why, the whole 
civilized world would rise up and legions would crowd to 
the bar of nations, crying "Hands off! hands off!" 
[Applause.] Let the strong keep away from the weak. 
And yet we are not weak. I listened here once to the 
singing of patriotic songs at a close of a Congress, and in 
face of the vigor, patriotism, and high aspirations dis- 
played, with the gift of song that was shown in this 
Chamber, along with a certain glamor and enthusiasm of 
the occasion, there was one thought that came to me 
more than any other, and that was, What nation any- 
where could stand up against this free America in case 
of a conflict ? War is not a matter alone of armies, but 
of resources and endurance, and in that particular we 
stand far ahead of any other nation on the globe. Cer- 
tain ones say to us — some of those who are most earnest 
in their advocacy of the battleship — there will be war 
with Germany, or war with England, perhaps, or war 
with France. Those nations cannot thrive without the 
supplies obtained from this country. Why, if you shut 
off England from obtaining food from this country in six 
months there would be starvation. Talk about sending 
battleships up the difficult channel of the St. Lawrence ! 
There would be no boundary line between the United 
States and Canada by the time the battleships got across 
the Atlantic. [Laughter and applause.] 

Some persons talk about war between Japan and China. 
They talked about war between PVance and Germany 
over the Morocco incident. There was a very strong 
occasion for war between England and Russia over the 
incident of the Dogger Bank, but the good sense of the 
nations prevailed over the hysteria of those who were 
shouting for a war and war did not materialize. There 
is now a solidarity of interest — 

Mb. Hobson : Will the gentleman yield ? 

Me. Burton : If time permits at the close of my 
remarks I will try to answer the question ; my time is 
very short. There is a solidarity of interest among the 
nations of the earth — such that war will not be tolerated. 
It is practically impossible between civilized nations 
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unless some irresistible ground for conflict exists, as did 
exist in the case of Japan and Russia. I must say, as 
regards Japan, that no nation which has made leaps and 
bounds into the family of civilized nations has behaved 
with more moderation than the Japanese. [Applause.] 
Along with their remarkable military triumph, there has 
been a magnificent growth in civilization and in those 
features which bring them into line with modern life ; 
but if there were to be a contest between this country 
and Japan, what would it be ? It would be a contest 
between races, and I am not willing to give up the idea 
that the Caucasian race will be dominant in the world's 
affairs for all time. [Applause.] There has been a good 
deal of talk about how Japan was going after the Philip- 
pines. A great relief has been given to that alarm 
within a few days by the talk of designs which Japan 
has upon Australia. [Laughter and applause.] Why, 
that is rational ; if Japan has designs, it is against the 
civilization of the Western world, so that it is out of the 
question that there should be any contest in which we 
would be alone. We have no entangling alliances. I 
rejoice in the thought that, although, if we should be 
involved in a struggle, no marching armies from other 
nations would keep step for our support, nevertheless in 
any quarrel of ours with any people of Asia it is not our 
cause, it is the cause of them all ; and you can lay that 
down as a feature of this situation which will make for 
our defense and for the protection of the world's peace 
as well. 

I have listened oftentimes to the talk of our becoming 
peacemakers by building a navy. How absurd that is ! 
Great Britain starts in as a peacemaker and has a navy 
sufficient to quell disorder anywhere in the world, to 
make disorderly peoples behave themselves. But Ger- 
many thinks that it is not enough ; she must also be a 
peacemaker more than Great Britain. France comes 
into the list, and she must be a peacemaker, and this com- 
petition in peacemaking is a spectacle in the eyes of the 
world. [Applause.] But you are not going to make 
anybody believe it. The increase of navies is to increase 
the might and the prestige of the countries which build 
them, and for each enlargement in our naval program 
the whole world will look with an added degree of sus- 
picion upon us, thinking that our designs are not for 
peace, but for empire and for the enlargement of our 
dominion. 

I have stood here often, and I stand here now, for the 
principle that this country should take the lead in the 
paths which lead to peace ; that we should take advantage 
of our magnificent isolation, of the confidence that other 
nations place in us. Thus we will have the confidence 
of the world and be able to make peace in proportion as 
our policy looks to peace. 

Several years ago in my wanderings I visited the beauti- 
ful town of Samara, in far-off Russia, where the plains 
bear away toward Asia, where Slav and Tartar combine 
in making the population. I was in a garden which 
looked much like those in Western Europe, and there 
was a band that was playing for the people. They were 
playing the "Marseillaise." It was suggested to the 
Russian officer that we who were Americans would like 
to have the band play some American air, " The Star 
Spangled Banner," perhaps. The officer went to the 
bandstand, put his hand on the shoulder of the leader, 



and immediately the band stopped their tune and began 
to play "Hail Columbia, Happy Land." [Applause.] 
There was a scene which would warm any American 
heart. The swains who were wandering around in the 
grove crowded together, listened with an intense degree 
of eagerness, demanding a repetition, not once or twice, 
but thrice. There was an outburst of enthusiasm that 
made the wanderers feel as if they were at home. 
[Applause.] It was not the music of " Hail, Columbia," 
for that was inferior to some of the other tunes, but that 
throng recognized that its sweet strains told of a land 
beyond the mountains and the plains, across the wide 
ocean, where the watchwords are progress, liberty, truth 
and equal opportunity ; a land to which the poor and the 
struggling might look up with hope in the belief that 
some day, as a beacon light, its influence would extend 
to the darkest portion of the earth. [Great applause] 
So I say it is by seeking peace that we shall maintain 
our glory, our influence, our prestige among the nations. 
I would not say that we should abandon our naval 
strength. Personally, I believe in one battleship, and one 
battleship only, according to the enunciated program 
of several years ago. [Applause.] But I want to stand 
here now, and I hope I will have opportunity to stand here 
again, against this ambitious program. What a man 
earnestly desires in his youth, that sometimes he may 
have in its fullness in his old age. I have respect for 
the idealists who look forward to the future. I am 
willing to be counted as one of them in my advocacy of 
what I believe to be the truth, in the firm conviction that, 
not to-day, perhaps, but in the near future, we shall join 
with other nations, by peaceful methods, by arbitration 
and by manifestations, of reason and goodwill, as the 
leaders in a lasting peace which shall diffuse its influence 
all over the globe. [Loud applause.] 



Further Increase of the Navy Not 
Necessary. 

Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt of Missouri in the National 

House of Representatives, April 10, on the Report 

of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss the question of bat- 
tleships. With some of us this is a question of money. 
With others it is a question of business. With me it is 
a question of principle and conscience, but with no one 
can it possibly be a question of partisan politics. Con- 
sequently every man on either side of this Chamber will 
be free to exercise his own conscientious judgment and 
vote his own personal convictions. 

At the outset I desire to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the fact that the naval pro- 
gram provided for in this bill is in contravention of the 
policy which had heretofore been agreed upon as the 
American naval policy for the present and future. It 
had been wisely proposed and after much discussion 
practically decided that beyond the replacing, one by 
one, of the old hulls by new battleships, a further in- 
crease of the navy was not necessary. This wise and 
rational policy had my hearty support, the more so be- 
cause I had taken a special interest in the movement for 
international arbitration and peace. Neither I nor any 
other American friend of that great cause, which con- 
templates the substitution of judicial decisions for brutal 



